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TAMATAVE HARBOUR, MADAGASCAR, 


JAMES BRAITHWAITE THE SUPERCARGO. 
CHAPTER XII. 


I BEGAN seriously to fear that we were getting the worst 
of it. Shot after shot came crashing on board, and 
several more men were brought down. I expressed my 
fears aloud to the surgeon. <A poor fellow already 
on the table about to undergo amputation overheard 
me. “ Don’t think of that sir,” he exclaimed, “they are 
tough ones, those monnseers, but we'll go down with our 
colours flying sooner than strike them.” 

At that instant our ears were saluted by loud 
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cheers, which burst from the crew on deck. Still the 
firing was kept up, and it was evident that our ship 
continued in action. At last, another wounded man 
being brought down, we heard that the Renommé, the 
French commodore’s frigate, had struck. 

In a few minutes another cheer was heard, the firing 
ceased, and we had the satisfaction of finding that the 
Clorinde had also struck her colours to us. My heart 
felt intense relief when I found that the action was 
over, and that my young brother had escaped without 
a wound. Then I recollected that those who had been 


killed had not been brought below. I wondered that he 
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had not come below to relieve my anxiety. Those of 
whom I inquired could not tell me what officers had 
been killed. The instant, therefore, I could leave the 
poor suffering fellows I had undertaken to assist, I 
hurried on deck. When I went below the frigate had 
presented a trim and orderly appearance. Now her 
sails were torn and full of shot-holes, her running 
rigging hung in loose festoons, with blocks swaying here 
and there, her bulwarks were shattered, her lately clean 
deck ploughed up with round shot covered with 
blood and gore, and blackened by powder. The thicken- 
ing shades of evening threw a peculiar gloom over the 
whole scene. I looked anxiously round for William. 
I could not see him. My heart sunk within me. Could he 
be among the slain? A midshipman hurried past me. 

“ Where is Braithwaite, my brother?” I asked, in a 
trembling voice. 

“There, don’t you see him on the forecastle ?” 

I looked in the direction to which he pointed. My 
heart bounded up again as I saw him directing the men 
engaged in bending a fresh foresail, which had before 
concealed him from my sight. My voice trembled with 
emotion as I ran forward, and shaking him by the hand 


congratulated him on our victory and his safety. He 


seemed scarcely to understand my agitation. 

“Yes, I am thankful to say we have thrashed the 
enemy, and I wish there were a few more to treat in the 
same way. There is one fellow making off, and I am 
afraid the Astrea will not be able to work up to bring 
her to action.” 

I looked out as he spoke. One of our frigates, to 
which he pointed, was a long way to leeward, while a 
French frigate was standing under all sail to the north- 
west. Our two antagonists appeared fearfully shattered, 
both the French ecommodore’s ship and the Clorinde, 
which was even im a worse condition than we were. 
All our boats had been so injured by shot, that we were 
unable to send one to take possession of our prize, and 
as the night was now rapidly coming on, we could not 
hope to do much to repair damages till the morning. 
As long, however, as the men could work, the carpenter’s 
crew continued putting the ship to rights. The rest 
of the already overworked crew were then piped 
below, that they might be able to renew their labours 
on the morrow. I had plenty to do im assisting the 
surgeons in attending on the wounded, till at last, 
well wearied out, 1 turned into my hammock, thank- 
ful that my dear brother and I had escaped the perils 
of the fight, and sincerely hoping that, as it was my 


first battle, so it might be the last in which I should. 


be engaged. Before going below I took a look tewards 
our prize, whose light I saw burning brightly at no great 
distance from us. I had now time to think of my own 
affairs, and of course was not a little anxious about the 
fate of the Barbara, for it was too probable that, she had 
fallen into the hands of the Frenchmen. If so, they 
would probably have sent her to France, as she was well 
provisioned for a long voyage, or to one of their settle- 
ments, where she could be disposed of to advantage. 
My sleep was sadly disturbed with these thoughts and 
with the scenes of pain and suffering I had witnessed. 
I awoke soon after it was light, and dressing quickly, 
went on deck. - It was to find everybody there in a state 
of no small anger and vexation. 

“ She is off, gone clean out of sight,” I heard people 
saying. 

I inquired what was the matter. 

“Why it is enough to vex a man, Mr. Braithwaite,” 
observed the first lieutenant; “ as we could not send 
on board last night to take possession of our prize, she 
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has managed to slip away during the darkness. She 
left a light burning astern on a cask to deceive us. If 
we ever come up with her we'll make her pay dearly. 
The other fellow, too, has got clear away; however, we 
will find him out, wherever he has hid himself.” 

Soon after this the commodore signalled to us to 
send our boats to assist im removing the prisoners from 
the Renommé. Thanks to the exertions of the car- 
penter and his crew, three were already made capable of 
floating. I asked to take an oar, as I wished to go on 
board the prize. No sooner didI step on board than I 
regretted having come. ‘Terrible was the scene of 
slaughter I witnessed. The frigate had been crowded 
with troops, nearly one-half of whom had been cut down 
by the Galatea’s shot which she had poured into the 
Frenchman’s hull. The crew were only now beginning 
to throw the dead bodies of their shipmates overboard. 
The French commodore, a gallant officer, and many 
others, were killed. But the wounded nearly doubled 
the killed, and they chiefly excited our sympathy. 
Their own surgeons were already almost worn out with 
attending to them, and of course we could not spare any of 
ours to render them assistance. The more of the effects 
of war I saw, even on this small scale, the more I longed 
for the time when wars are to cease and nations to live 
at peace with each other. It was not, however, the 
fashion to speak on that subject in those days, nor do 
the nations of the world, alas ! appear more inclined now 
than then to bring about that happy state of things. 

When taking some of the prisoners on board the 
Galatea, I found she also had suffered severely, though 
not at all in proportion to the Renommé. Captain 
Schomberg ordered us, as soon as our damages were 
repaired, to make sail for the port of Tamatave, on the 
east coast of Madagascar, where he suspected the other 
French frigate had taken refuge, her captain supposing 
probably that we should return at once with our prizes 
to the Mauritius. The Astrea coming up, her crew went 
on board the Renommé, to put her to rights, and this 
being done, all four frigates made sail together for 
Tamatave. It is merely a reef-formed harbour, and by 
no means a secure or good one. ‘The English had sent 
a force of about fifty men there after the reduction of 
the Maaritius, and they had, we understood, built a fort, 
or taken jon Of an old one. It was a question 
whether they had been able to hold it. against. the French, 
or had been compelled tosurrender. As we approached 
the coast, all our glasses were in requisition, to ascertain 
whether any ships were at anchor off the place. There 
were two, certainly, one larger than the other. The wind 
was light, but we at length got in close enough to see 
that the French flag flew at their mastheads, as also 
over the fort, and that there were several smaller vessels. 
I thought that there would be more fighting, but instead 
of proceeding to that extremity, the commodore sent in 
a boat with a flag of truce, pointing out the overpower- 
ing force he had under him, and demanding the instant 
surrender of the ships and fort. 

We anxiously watched for the return of the boat, for 
if the demand was not acceded to, we should have, it 
was understood, to go in and cut out the ships with our 
boats. Many liked the thought of such an exploit, in 
spite,of its dangerous character. It was very possible 
that the French captain might hope, with the support of 
the fort, to be able to beat off the boats, and to hold out 
until the squadron should be driven off by a storm. 
At last the boat was ‘seen returning. The frigate was 
the one which had escaped from us. Her captain wisely 
agreed to yield to the fortune of war, and to give her up 
with all her prizes, and the fort into the bargain. 
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«“ And what is the name of the other ship?” I asked. 

“The Barbara merchantman,” answered the lieu- 
tenant. “She was on the point of sailing with a French 
crew when we appeared, so that her owners have had a 
narrow chance of losing their property.” 

This was, indeed, satisfactory news. I was, of course, 
very eager to go on board and hear from Captain 
Hassall what he intended doing. The account brought 
off as to the state of the English garrison was melan- 
choly. The fort was built in an especially unhealthy 
spot, with marshy undrained land close round it. The 
consequence was, that of the fifty men who had been 
sent there, when the French appeared not a dozen were 
alive, and that sad remainder were scarcely able to lift 
their muskets. They had therefore at once yielded to 
the enemy. Several others had since died, but the 
sickly season being now over, it was hoped that the re- 
mainder would live on till the next year, when, in all 
probability, during the same season they would share 
the fate of their comrades: I got a passage in one of 
the next boats which pulled in. Captain Hassall had 
been allowed by the French to return to his ship, and 
he was taking a turn on deck when I went alongside. 
He looked at me curiously two or three times when I 
stepped on deck, and raising his hat, inquired what I 
wanted. Suddenly he stopped when he got close up to 
me, exclaiming, “ What! James Braithwaite, my dear 
boy, is it really you? I am delighted to see you, for, to 
say the truth, I had given you up as lost. I never 
supposed that cockle-shell of a boat in which you left 
the ship would have survived the hurricane which came 
on directly afterwards.” 

There was one question above all others I wished to 
ask him, “ Have you written home to tell my friends 
of my loss? ” 

“No,” he answered; “I have so often found people 
turn up whom I thought had been lost, that I am very 
unwilling to send home bad news till it is absolutely 
necessary, and as I did not require your signature, I 
was able to avoid mentioning that you were not on 
board.” 

This answer greatly relieved my mind, and I was in 
a short time able to talk over our arrangements for the 
future. The capture of the Barbara would, of course, be 
a heavy expense to the owners; but if the voyage should 
prove as successful as we still hoped it might be, a 
handsome profit might yet be realised. To that object 
we had now to bend all our energies. We were there- 
fore anxious as soon as we could to proceed on our 
voyage. I had heard from the captain of the Phoebe 
that an expedition was fitting out in India for the 
capture of Batavia, the chief town in Java, of which the 
French now held possession ; and we had great hopes, if 
we could reach it soon after the English had gained the 
place, which of course we expected they would do, that 
we should sell a large portion of our cargo to great 
advantage. Before sailing, however, we determined to 
see what trade could be carried on with the natives. 
Fortunately, the French had not touched our cargo for 
that purpose. Though they have made frequent attempts 
to form settlements in Madagascar, they have never 
succeeded in gaining the confidence and goodwill of the 
natives. Had the plans of the Count Benyowsky been 
carried out when he offered his services to France, they 
might possibly have obtained a powerful influence in 
the affairs of the country, if not entire possession of it. 
His plans were, however, completely defeated by the 
Sovernor of the Mauritius, who, looking on Madagascar 
as a dependency of that island, was jealous of his—the 
Count’s—proceedings, and finally drove him to make 
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common cause with the native against the French 
Government. I heard some details of the life of that 
extraordinary adventurer. The Count Benyowsky was 
a Polish nobleman, who for some political reason was 
banished by the Russian Government to one of its 
settlements in the extreme eastern part of Siberia, 
whence it seemed impossible for him ever to find his 
way back to Europe. The governor of the town in 
which the Count was compelled to reside had a 
daughter, young and lovely, who had conceived a warm 
affection for him, which appears to have been fully re- 
turned. Through the means of this young lady he was 
able to gain information as to everything which was 
taking place. He heard, among other things, that two 
large Russian ships were expected at the neighbouring 
port. He had long been looking out for the means of 
making his escape from Siberia. Here was an opportu- 
nity. None but a man of great boldness and energy would, 
however, have considered it one. He was a prisoner in 
a fortified town. It contained a considerable number 
of his countrymen, but they were prisoners strictly 
watched. Still he was determined to make the attempt. 
He set to work and gained over a hundred men to 
assist in his dangerous undertaking. By some means 
they were able to provide themselves with arms. The 
governor's fair daughter undertook to obtain the keys 
of the fortress, provided her father’s life was spared. 
The adventurers found it impossible to make their 
escape without first mastering the garrison. The con- 
spirators were mustered, and were ready for the enter- 
prise. The young lady brought her lover the keys. 
Her last words were, “ Do not injure my father.” 

“Of course not, if he makes no resistance,” was the 
Count’s answer. 

The gates were opened, the conspirators rushed in. 
The old governor was, however, not a man to yield 
without a struggle. Putting himself at the head of 
some of his men, he endeavoured to keep back the 
assailants. Again and again he charged them, calling 
on the troops to rally round him. It was evident to 
the Count and his companions that, if he was allowed to 
live, their undertaking would fail. He, therefore, 
pressed on by numbers, was killed, with all who stood 
by him. 

The adventurers now putting all who opposed them 
to the sword, became complete masters of the place, and 
without difficulty obtained possession also of the two 
ships which had just arrived. A sufficient number of 
officers and seamen were found to navigate the ships, 
and having provisioned them for a long voyage, the 
Count, taking the daughter of the governor with him, 
went on board them, with a hundred companions, and 
made sail to the southward. The Count had taken pre- 
cautions against pursuit : indeed, there were probably no 
Russian men-of-war in those waters at the time, and 
thus he made good his escape. He touched ata variety 
of places. He reached Canton in safety. Here he wisely 
sold his ships, as, had he fallen in with any Russian men- 
of-war, his destruction would have been certain. At 
Canton he and his companions embarked on board two 
French vessels, in which they proceeded to the Isle of 
France. Here he announced his intention of forming a 
colony in Madagascar, or perhaps of conquering the 
country for France. His plans, as I have said, excited 
the jealousy of the governor of the Mauritius, and of 
other people of authority in that island, who determined 
to oppose him. Notwithstanding, he proceeded to France, 
where he so completely gained the good opinion of the 
French minister, that he was appointed to take com- 





mand of an expedition to found the proposed settlement, 
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with the title of governor-general. He had married 
the daughter of the Russian governor, and she accom- 
panied him in all his travels, but what was her ultimate 
fate I do not remember having heard. After returning 
to the Isle of France, where the governor still kept up his 
hostility and opposed him by,every means in his power, 
he set sail with about three hundred men for Mada- 
gascar. He landed at Antongil Bay, where he was well 
received by the chiefs, but he at first was subject to a 
good deal of opposition from the natives generally. He 
did his best to conciliate them, but as he had often to 
employ force, and to keep up a strict military rule at 
the same time, it must have been difficult to persuade 
them that his intentions were pacific and philanthropic. 
He seems to have met with heroic courage all the innu- 
merable difficulties by which he was beset. He lost many 
of his officers and men by sickness, as the position where 
he attempted to found his first settlement, from being sur- 
rounded by marshes, was very unhealthy. Among others, 
his only boy lost his life by fever. He was left without 
the necessary supplies he expected from theIsleof France, 
the governor purposely neglecting to send them. The 
natives also were incited by emissaries of the governor to 
oppose him, while of the officers sent to him, some were 
incapable, and others came with the express purpose of 
betraying him. Notwithstanding all these difficulties, 
by the middle of 1775 the settlers had built a fort in a 
more healthy situation, which was called Fort Louis, 
had constructed all the necessary buildings for the town 
of Louisbourg, and had formed a road twenty-one miles 
in length, and twenty-four feet in breadth. The Count 
had also done something towards civilising the people, 
and among other important measures had persuaded the 
women to give up their practice of infanticide, which 
had been terribly prevalent. They, however, refused to 
ratify the engagement without the presence of the 
Count’s wife, who was residing at the Isle of France. 
She was accordingly sent for, and on her arrival, the 
women of the different provinces, assembling before her, 
bound themselves by an oath never to sacrifice any of 
their children. They agreed that any who should break 
this oath should be made slaves, while they were to send 
all deformed children to an institution which had been 
founded by the Count in the settlement for that purpose. 
He had by this time formed alliances with many of the 
surrounding chiefs, who ever afterwards remained 
faithful to him. In other parts of the island combina- 
tions were formed against him. He accordingly 
mustered his forces, and marching against his enemies, 
who had brought forty thousand men into the field, put 
them to flight. Those who fell into his hands he treated 
with so much leniency and kindness, that he ultimately 
attached them to his cause. A curious superstition of 
the natives was the cause of his being at length raised 
to the dignity of the principal chief of the island. It 
appears that the hereditary successor to the title was 
missing, when some of the natives took it into their 
heads that the Count Benyowsky was the lost heir. 
The idea gained ground, at the very time that the 
affairs of the Count were in a very precarious condition. 
His own health was failing, the more faithful among his 
European. officers were dead, his enemies in the Manu- 
ritius had succeeded in prejudicing the minds of the 
members of the French Government against him, and 
two if not more vessels bringing out supplies had been 
lost. Under these circumstances, it is not surprising 
that he should have accepted the proffered dignity, which 
shortly led to his being recognised as the principal chief 
and supreme ruler of the whole island. 

Commissioners had been sent out from France 
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to investigate the affairs of the settlement. While 
they were there he took the opportunity of giving up 
the command of the settlement to another officer, and 
entirely dissolved his connection with it and with France, 
though he at the same time, with the other chiefs, ex- 
pressed his desire to live on friendly terms with the in- 
habitants, and to support the settlement to the best of 
his ability. He employed some time after this in consoli- 
dating his power and in improving the condition of the 
people. He also drew up a constitution which for those 
days was of the most liberal character. Having done 
all he could to civilise the people, he resolved to go to 
Europe to establish mercantile relations with different 
countries for the improvement of the commerce of his 
adopted country. 

In France, though he had some friends who welcomed 
him cordially, he was coldly received by those in power, 
though his course was supported by the celebrated Dr. 
Franklin, who was at that time in Paris. At length quitting 
the country, he went to England; but though he offered 
to place the country under the protection of the English 
Government, no encouragement was afforded him. All 
his hopes in Europe having failed, he set sail for the 
United States, in a vessel he chartered with a cargo of 
goods suited to the markets of Madagascar. After re- 
maining for some time in the United States and obtaining 
another ship and cargo, he reached Antongil Bay in 
July, 1785. He was here cordially welcomed by the 
chiefs, but instead of going into the interior and 
assuming the reins of government, he remained on the 
coast, for the purpose of establishing trading-posts where 
his goods might be disposed of. He had captured one 
port from the French, and was engaged in repairing a 
fort built by them, when a body of troops landing from 
a French frigate attacked him. He retired with some 
few Europeans and. natives into the fort, where he 
attempted to defend himself. The French advanced, he 
was shot through the body, and being ignominiously 
dragged out, directly afterwards expired. Poor Count 
Benyowsky! I could not help feeling sorrow when I 
heard of his sad fate. 

The climate of the low lands near the seashore was, 
from what we heard, very unhealthy, but in the hill 
country of the interior it is as healthy as any part of 
the world. We heard a good deal of the English and 
French pirates, who had formed, a century before, some 
flourishing settlements on the northern coasts. The 
name of a bay we visited (Antongil) was derived from one 
of the most celebrated, Anthony Gill. Several other places 
also obtained their names from members of the fraternity 
of freebooters. While the pirates continued their depre- 
dations on the ocean, they in general behaved well to 
the natives, but when being hotly pressed by the men- 
of-war of the people they had been accustomed to rob, 
they entered upon the most nefarious of all traffics, that 
of slaves, and to obtain them instigated the people of 
one tribe to make war on those of another. This traffic 
has ever since been carried on, greatly contributing to 
retard the progress of civilisation. 





VILLAGE CLUBS AND READING-ROOMS. 


For comparison with other similar institutions, we 
give the following statement from the Rev. Dr. Tristram, 
of Greatham, Stockton-on-Tees :— 

“ Several of the working men in my parish seeing 
the evils inseparably connected with public-house clubs, 
of which there are three in this village, resolved to 
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form themselves into a sick club, the fundamental 
rule of which should be that the meeting should not 
be held at a public-house. The movement was spon- 
taneous on their part, and originated several years 
before I entered upon the charge of the parish. The 
only extraneous assistance they receive is the use of 
the boys’ school-room for their meetings, the kind 
co-operation of the schoolmaster as their accountant, 
and the proceeds of an annual lecture given by myself 
or some other friend. The subscription is 1s. 3d. per 
month for the sick fund, 3d. for the medical officer, 
and ls. for each funeral of a member, or 6d. for the 
funeral of a member’s child. The benefits are—an 
allowance of 7s. per week in sickness, medical attendance 
for cash subscribing members, £4 for the funeral of a 
member, £3 for that of his wife, and 30s. for the funeral 
of a member’s child. The club is more than self- 
supporting, and a larger sum has been funded than 
has been received from all the donations and lectures 
since the commencement. 

“Our Parochial Institute and Working Men’s Club 
is not six years old, but is self-supporting. It consists 
of a reading-room and library, with conveniences for 
letter-writing (a most useful accommodation for a 
working man), a smoking and conversation room, well 
supplied with draught and chess boards, dominoes, 
etc., and a quoit-ground behind. With a population 
of seven hundred we suffer from the diversified attrac- 
tion of seven public-houses, more than sufficient to 
demoralise the place. It was our object to make the 
institute a successful counter attraction, and though 
it has not reclaimed many of the confirmed sots 
(though even here it has been by no means without 
results), yet it has withdrawn from the public-house 
many young men who were beginning to resort to 
them, and has become decidedly a popular institution. 
After working hours both rooms, especially on washing 
nights, are crowded, and every newspaper and draught- 
board occupied. 

“We raised nearly £20 for furniture and outfit, and 
do not scruple to solicit contributions for our library, 
consisting already of about 300 volumes, many of them 
costly works; but for our current expenditure—rent, 
lights, papers, etc.—we rely entirely upon the members’ 
subscriptions. The subscription is 1s. 6d. per quarter, 
and we have three daily and six weekly papers. The 
average number of members is fifty. Last year our 
ordinary receipts were £14 4s. 4d. 


EXPENDITURE. 





fs. d. 

Rent and Taxes 513 6 
Attendance 212 0 
Coals and firing 2 5 8 
Oil ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 8 4 
Newspapers (less sales) . 317 1 
£16 16 7 


“Our extraordinary receipts were £16 ls. 6d., arising 
from profits of lectures, donations, and the surplus 
from the dinner tickets; and of this £12 was available 
for the purchase of books for the library, after defraying 
the deficit on the subscription account. 

“Our annual new year’s supper has proved a most 
valuable cement in binding together the members, 
Each pays ls. 6d. and, as many farmers and other 
friends contribute a piece of beef, a hare, a gallon of 
beer, or some such substantial assistance to the feast, 
there is a large cash balance to carry to the credit 
of our funds. The institute is managed by an elected 
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committee, but the property is vested in the vicar and 
churchwardens.” 


The Greatham Club is a fair representative of a well- 
managed institution on a small scale. In many rural 
districts an immense benefit would be conferred on the 
working classes by the establishment of similar clubs, 
independent. of the influence of publicans and other 
interested persons. 





CHARACTERISTIC LETTERS. 
COMMUNICATED BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MEN I HAVE KNOWN.” 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. 


I am much gratified by having it in my power to leave 
a brief tribute to the memory of John Gibson Lockhart. 
As far as I am aware, from the reading of contemporary 
publications of fifty years, even to the present day, few 
characters have ever been less understood or more misre- 
presented. But mine is a simple statement: neither an 
apology nor a defence, and the leading facts in the story 
of his life will best serve my purpose. 

After a liberal education in the Glasgow and Oxford 
schools, he was called to the Bar in Edinburgh at the 
age of twenty-two, in the year 1816. He had distin- 
guished himself by his talents, and Blackwood’s 
Magazine, started in the following year, offered a fair 
field for their exercise. The pursuit of law was 
then a blank, and scarcely anything else at any future 
time. At once he plunged into the literary and political 
arena with a will. His pen was sharp, his ridicule 
biting, his opinions energetic, and party spirit raged 
fiercely throughout the country. He, like Sir Walter 
Scott, was a high Tory; and no wonder that writers on 
the other side accused him of many misdemeanours, of 
want of generosity, and of unsparing criticism. But 
were his adversaries mealy-mouthed? Were the 
‘‘Edinburgh Review,” the “ Monthly Magazine,” and 
other organs of his Whig opponents, gentle lambs to 
bleat and be barked to death by acur like this, or by 
articles in the ‘“ Quarterly,” or elsewhere? No. Audi 
alteram partem ; it was the temper of the times. Both 
sides fought in earnest, with swords as sharp as they 
could make them, and Lockhart was neither more nor less 
than an exceedingly clever and skilful volunteer in the 
ranks in which he served. If I durst venture an obser- 
vation, I would say that the style of criticism at the 
period referred to was less envenomed than it had pre- 
viously been, and less dictatorially and domineeringly 
offensive than it is generally at the present day. But 
be that as it may, the censors of Lockhart are ready to 
allow that, however objectionable they considered him 
as a critic, he was “ most loved by those who knew 
him best.” In short, he was disliked and abused by 
those whom he politically disliked and abused; and he 
was warmly regarded and esteemed by those intimate 
with him, and who best knew the man himself. 

On the most confidential footing with him for twenty 
years, during which both were anxiously devoted to the 
active business of literature, I can bear the truest 
testimony to his ardent feeling on behalf of our literary 
brotherhood, and the interest he was ever ready to take 
in their cause. Many a time and oft has he called on 
me to subserve his exertions, and if all the world could 
have proved him the sternest of critics, I must still 
have sought refuge in the conviction that a kinder 
hearted man did not exist. 

The following letter from another hand brings the 
first and last occupation of Lockhart in London into 
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curious notice, and has besides, I hope, a sufficient recom- 
mendation in itself as the history of a literary enter- 
prise :— 

Whitehall Place, December 12, 1825. 

My pear Str,—I cannot allow a moment to pass without 
thanking you for your very kind and valuable letter. Some of 
your hints arrest my intention and others confirm it, and 
none will, I assure you, be thrown away. Few things of this 
kind have, I believe, commenced with more enlarged views or 
more honourable intentions, or, perhaps, with more extensive 
and powerful means of giving them effect; but I am not less 
sensible to the risque of so complicated an enterprise, however 
well imagined, from the difficulty of its execution. I have 
never attempted anything with more considerate circumspec- 
tion, or with more satisfactory hopes of success, but no one can 
form an estimate of a publication of this kind until it is 
published, so accept my best thanks for your good wishes. 

Mr. Lockhart becomes the editor of the ‘‘ Quarterly Review” 
after the publication of the next number. Mr. Coleridge’s en- 
gagements at the Bar have nearly doubled during the last 
twelve months, and he merely held the appointment until I 
could makeup my mind as toasuccessor. Mr. Coleridge is with- 
out exception one of the most truly amiable men I ever met with. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, 
Jonn Murray, 

Such were the foundations and hopes on which “ The 
Representative,” a daily newspaper, appeared; and 
besides, the present Prime Minister of England, Benjamin 
Disraeli, was engaged as one of its staff! Nevertheless 
it failed, as my excellent friend John Murray experienced 
to his cost. 

The subscription to save Abbotsford, with its library 
and antiquities, in the line of Sir Walter Scott's 
descendants, I may briefly allude to, as I was one of 
the thirty persons chosen to be on the committee of 
management, with Lord Montagu at its head. This 
sad consequence of the loss of £170,000 was not easily 
averted, and I can only say I worked hard in my humble 
sphere. Among other steps, I wrote to Lockhart—the 
measure was rather unpleasant to his proud heart— 
and I received the subjoined answer :— 

My pear Sir,—As this affair was set afoot without consult- 
ing any member of the late Sir Walter’s family, and as the 
present baronet has not thought fit to interfere either one way 
or other, I am not aware that I can have any title to say a 
word to you or to any one else thereupon. I shall, however, 
be most happy to forgather with you, and shall be at the 
Athenzoum to-morrow at half-past four, in case that hour should 
suit you. 

Ever very sincerely yours, 
J. G. Lockwart. 

For eighteen years, from 1825, Mr. Lockhart was the 
able editor of the “Quarterly Review,” and much 
augmented his fame as an original author. The list of 
his works is larger than is commonly thought. “ Vale- 
rius,” “Adam Blair,” “Reginald Dalton,” and “ Mat- 
thew Wold”—interesting works of fiction—“Peter’s 
Letters to his Kinsfolk,” of political interest, the Lives of 
Burns and of Napoleon, and the admirable oné of his 
father-in-law Sir Walter Scott, and his heroic Spanish 
Ballads, unsurpassed by any production of the kind in 
the English language, are abundant and sterling proofs 
of the versatility and extent of his genius. I possess 
much of his familiar correspondence, but no letters I 
think suited to my design, or worthy of publishing, 
except one, a sad one, which foreshadows the close of 
an eminent career in the world of literature :— 

Milton Suburb, Lanark, 
Aug. 20, 1853. 
. Dear Mr. Jerpan,—I am very sorry to learn that you also 
have been suffering in health, and hope the affliction may prove 
transitory. 

I struggled as long asI could, but the stream was at last 

too strong, and now I must, like many elders and betters, 
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submit to the usual consequences of quitting a regular pro- 
fession for the chances of another career. But in my case, 
as I have now no family to care for, all this is of trifling concern. 
I am to pass the winter at Rome, and the time of return is at 
least very uncertain. 

Yours truly, 


J. G. LockHart, 


He returned only to die in the following November, 
at Abbotsford. 


JOHN MURRAY. 


Ir is not easy to move away from this melancholy vein 
to another of a lighter nature; but before I mention a 
different characteristic of Lockhart (having casually 
brought in the name of his friend) I take leave to devote 
a few lines to one who was, not without just reason, 
hailed by contemporaries as a prince of publishers. I 
had many transactions with him, and can bear witness 
how well he deserved the title. In many instances I 
found him liberal, generous: liberal to authors whose 
productions he published (not always with success); 
and generous to the distressed relatives of those who 
were unfortunately ambitious of literary distinction. I 
could instance well-known names of persons indebted 
for succour to this munificent disposition. There were 
other gentlemen in “the trade” (who I dare say have 
also their successors) well entitled to the praise of distin- 
guishing judgment in the conduct of their important 
affairs. But John Murray, while clear-headed as a man 
of business, was ever heartily ready for social intercourse 
and enjoyment.* How shrewdly he could mingle the two, 
one little anecdote may illustrate. When Shiel’s first tra- 
gedy came out he was much struck with its beauties, and 
the next morning sought the author and gave him (I 
state the amount from memory) £600 for the copyright. 
What profit it produced I cannot say; but on Shiel’s 
second tragedy being performed, when he came to Mur- 
ray next day for the expected (at least)» £600, the 
humorous publisher advised him to go to another great 
house, which was more likely to meet his views and 
honour his aspirations. 

I once invited Mr. Murray to join me in a large 
undertaking. He gave very convincing reasons for 
declining, and one of them was, “secondly, from recurring 
to my temper, I should, I know, make a restless and 
fretful partner, which is the reason I have hitherto kept 
myself to myself.” In another letter he repeats, in an 
equally characteristic tone, “I decline joining, from the 
thorough knowledge of myself. But I should be a 
restless and teasing partner; and indeed I can abso- 
lutely do nothing when I am obliged to act with others,” 
I never heard a complaint beyond a hasty word of 
Mr. Murray’s temper. He raised himself to an equality 
with the most important publishing firms, and became 
a great literary power, and was.much esteemed in the 
class of society to which he belonged. 

But to conclude my theme. The meetings of dis- 
tinguished travellers, authors, and literary men at Mr. 
Murray’s hospitable board, was an enjoyment of n0 
ordinary description. His mention of Mr. Henry Ellis 
in the following letter reminds me of other pleasant 
social meetings. Even this short note suffices to show 
the kind, intelligent, and friendly man :— 


Albemarle St., March 26, 1834. 
My pzar Jerpan,—I am really yearning to see you, and 
would have backed my constant enquiries after you by calling, 
had not the absence of my son upon a business travelling 
excursion through England and Scotland caused all the 
business to fall upon me, at the busiest time. Pray let me 





* His opinion, frankly pronounced, of many works, both of his ow2 





and other publishers, showed great judgment and critical skill. 
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know, as soon as possible, when you can do me the favour of 
dining with us, that I may get some of our old friends together. 
John returned on Saturday for a few days, and desires me to 
offer his kindest remembrances to you. 

The Bavarian minister has just sent me the plans and 
elevation of the magnificent picture-gallery now erecting and 
nearly completed at Munich, and for which the Bavarian 
senate voted £50,000. IfI could induce him to lend them for 
a few days, do you think they would be of any use to you to 
make an article out of? 

I dine at our friend’s, Henry Ellis, to day. Pray accept the 
assurance of my kindest regard, and believe me, 

My dear Jerdan, 
Faithfully yours, 
JOHN Murray, 





A LADY’S JOURNEY THROUGH SPAIN. 
CHAPTER II.—LERIDA, ZARAGOZA, TARRAGONA, 


CrRTAINLY Spain is a country of most singular con- 
trasts, and in many respects it was very different from 
all my preconceived notions. I had pictured to myself a 
soft southern land with all the luxuriant charms of 
voluptuous Italy: This certainly is not the case as to 
the greater part of the country, though some of the 
southern provinces bordering the seashore have all the 
charms that those favoured latitudes can boast; but 
much of Spain is indescribably stern and melancholy, 
with rugged mountains and long sweeping plains, des- 
titute of trees, and silent and lonely so as quite to 
oppress the spirits. 

On first leaving Barcelona, nothing can be richer than 
the aspect of the scene. Vineyards and cornfields on 
all sides display the bright tender green dress of the 
early sprmg. At Iqualada, where we slept the first 
night, high hills and deep wooded clefts varied the 
scene. The weather was so exquisitely lovely, that we 
saw it to the greatest advantage; but between Cervera 
and Lerida the dreariness ef the country is most 
wearisome and monotonous : not # tree to be seen, not a 
living thing, not even the note of a bird, te enliven the 
spirits or break the profound solitude. This utter 
absence of all small birds is one of the singular features 
of Spanish rural scenery. The eagle is seen wheeling 
about the mountain cliffs, or soaring over these endless 
plains, or the grim vulture swoops down upon his food— 
even the queer solemn bustard frequents these solitudes ; 
but these birds can only be seen &t rare intervals, while 
the myriads of smaller birds which animate the scene 
in other countries, are met with in but few provinces, 
and in those chiefly among orchards and gardens, in 
the immediate vicinity of men’s habitations. After 
leagues and leagues of this dreary country, we quite 
rejoiced to see Lerida appear in the distance, its lines of 
fortifications gilded by the setting sun, the river 
Ségre running beneath the hill on which the old 
cathedral and the mass of fortified buildings are placed. 
Fully 3000 feet above the river is the fine old tower, 
and those who are not afraid of the ascent will be 
rewarded by a very fine prospect from the summit. 
The number of sieges that this town has sustained seems 
almost incredible; but its poxition, of course, always 
rendered its possession very important to both the 
invader and the invaded. "We made Lerida our second 
sleeping-place, hoping to reach Zaragoza the third day. 
The inn, La Posada del Hospital, was really far 
better than we expected. The greatest trial to all the 
party was the impossibility of getting any food at all 
unflavoured with garlic: meat, fish, and fowl, nay vege- 
tables, were all strongly impregnated with the powerful 
taste. So we did the best we could, and lived prin- 
cipally upon eggs, bread, chocolate, and fruit. Spanish 
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confectionary is generally very good. The love of sweet- 
meats is so universal amongst the Spanish women, that 
they are sure to be excellent everywhere. The pastry 
is most admirably made: perhaps the extreme beauty 
and purity of the flour may help to cause the excellence 
of everything that is made of it. 

Again did we experience the same alternations of 
country as we had seen before Lerida. Ravines and small 
oddly-shaped hills extend for miles and miles, to be 
succeeded by a fertile valley abounding in pome- 
granates and various fruit-trees ; and then again an arid 
desert with neither trees, nor crops, nor living 
creatures ! 

Our first impressions of Aragon were sombre. The 
province is entirely surrounded by mountains, is very 
thinly peopled, and a great deal of the land is unculti- 
vated that might be rendered fertile and productive. 
The people are not more attractive than their country, 
they are wholly wanting im the gaiety and light- 
heartedness of the Andalusians and Valencians; but 
they have their merits, notwithstanding; the men are 
vigorous and active, and very brave. The peasantry 
are wonderfully fond of bright colours, blue, red, crimson, 
and purple, and their silken sashes are generally chosen 
with a view to gratifying this taste. Their obstinacy is 
most remarkable: nethimg can change an Aragonese 
when once he has got an idea into his head. 

Zaragoza, or Saragossa, the capital of Aragon, is a 
singular, gloomy-looking old town’: the frightful damage 
caused by the French is.:more visible here than in many of 
the other towns in Spaim. Hospitals, palaces, churches, 
all fell beneath their destroying hosts. The bridge over 
the Ebro is very fine; and the view of the twocathedrals 
is most striking and uncommon. The worship of the 
Virgm Mary is here carried to a height most unusual, 
even in a Reman Catholic country. It is very singular 
that there: should be two cathedrals in Zaragoza, and 
not one im the capital town, Madrid; but Spain is a 
land of contrasts! There is much that is interesting to 
be seen in the first cathedral, as it is called; the second 
one should be visited, but there is much bad taste 
displayed in the decorations, both interior and exterior. 

Zaragoza is the great resort of pilgrims from all parts 
of Spain. The legend runs thus :—“ Santiago, or St. 
James (patron of Spain), soon after the crucifixion, applied 
to the Virgin for her permission to preach the gospel in 
Spain. Having obtained her consent and kissed her 
hand, he came to Zaragoza, converted eight pagans, and 
fell asleep. Then, a.p. 40, the angels brought her alive to 
him from Palestine on a jasper pillar, and carried her 
back again after she had desired him to build a 
chapel upon the spot.” Aud this Chapel of the Pillar 
is raised in the centre of the cathedral, and lights are 
kept burning there day and night. The floor is paved 
with the richest marbles. The pillar is partially concealed 
and nailed round, and only royal personages are allowed 
to enter the sacred inclosure. The anniversary of the 
descent, October 12, is the time of the great concourse 
of pilgrims; upwards of 50,000 have been known to be 
in the town at the same time. 

There are some very curious and beautiful specimens 
of ancient houses in this quaint town. The spiral pillars 
and the delicately-carved open work in the inner 
courts of the house called “The Infanta” are exquisite, 
and the beautiful decorations in other parts of the 
dwelling are most admirable. It has been taken very 
little care of, and there are many signs of decay ; but even 
in its present state the splendid staircase, the delicate 
twisted pillars round the patio, or inner court, are very 
greatly to be admired; and architects of the present day 
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RUINS AT TARRAGONA. 


bygone days. The streets are narrow, steep, and 
gloomy; how they ever contain the vast numbers that 
throng them during the time of the concourse of 
pilgrims it is difficult to imagine. 

We intended to return to Barcelona so as to be there 
on the 23rd of April, as that’day is the day of St. George, 
the patron saint of the Catalonians, and in consequence 
a day of great festivity. A great market or fair of 
flowers is held in Barcelona on that day; and right glad 
were we that we had taken the advice of our Spanish 
friends, and remained to witness so beautiful a sight. 
I have frequently been in Italy at the most flowery time 
of year, but anything like the gorgeous display of the 
flower fair at Barcelona I certainly never witnessed. The 
fair is greatly resorted to by all the young and pretty 
ladies in Barcelona. Their gay dresses and the 
picturesque costumes of the peasants add to the beauty 
and animation of the scene. 

From Barcelona we were to take the road to Tarragona, 
where we intended to remain twoor threedays. There 
is nothing of any particular interest between Barcelona 
and Tarragona. The road passes through a fertile country, 
vines and olives abounding everywhere, and at that cheer- 
ful time of year the busy women were all sitting in the 
openair makinglace. The sizeof the loaves of bread struck 
us as something prodigious: they sometimes weighed, we 





only crosses a ravine between two hills, and the views 
either way looking from the centre are very striking. 

The situation of Tarragona is commanding, standing 
on a rock between seven and eight hundred feet high. 
It has many historical associations. English visitors 
will remember the capture of the place by the celebrated 
Lord Peterborough, in the War of the Succession; 
and here, as elsewhere, the horrors that took place when 
it was taken by the French exceed everything) one can 
imagine. We never were tired of rambling along the 
walks round the ramparts, the views are so fine, and 
the Roman remains that everywhere meet the eye 
add to the interest. The Roman aqueduct is splendid: 
the highest arches are between 90 and 100 feet im 
height, and the length is very great. We found our 
inn so comfortable, and there was so much we wished 
to see at Tarragona, that our few days became a week, 
during which we passed our time most agreeably. 
There are some delightful expeditions to be made i 
the neighbourhood: one through pine woods sloping 
down to the shore, the road following the windings 
of the beautiful little bays where the craft of the 
fishermen lie at anchor, or float smoothly on the 
brilliant sea. 

It is very striking in Spain that all the cathedrals, 
with few exceptions, as far as I have seen, stand on au 
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position they occupy in the sacred edifice; thus every- | scen, and some beautiful cloisters, where we spent much 
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tiful valley, as are most monkish establishments that I 
have seen. The name of this valley is very poetical, “ La 
Conca de Barbara” (the shell of Barbara), and in many 
former accounts of the monastery it was spoken of as 
the pearl of “ the shell”; but now all is the picture of 
desolation, as far as the buildings are concerned. It is 
an interesting spot as having for long been the burial- 
place of the kings of the Aragonese line: here, as else- 
where, the French troops did much damage rifling the 
royal graves of their contents in the most ruthless 
manner. 

The road from Tarragona is charming, and the 
scenery nearly all the way to Valencia as varied as pos- 
sible. Our carriage really was very comfortable, and 
our driver and horses much more obliging and easy to 
manage than is generally the-case with that fraternity. 
Vineyards extend for miles and miles without inter- 
mission, covering the country with the most brilliant 
green foliage. The vintage, we were told, was managed 
in such a rude amd untidy manner, that during the 
season everything was dyed deep red, from the juice of 
the grapes. Men, women, and children, carts, even the 
very streets and roads, partook of the universal colour. 
The famous Muscatel wimes are made from these 
grapes; and also very celebrated bramdy. The vine- 
yards extend dowm to the coast, and palm-trees: raise 
their lofty heads in token of the tropical heat of 
this district. Were it not for the freshness of the sea 
breezes, the heat in summer would be tremendous. Even 
on the 1st of May, when we left Tarragona, we found it 
quite sufficiently warm to make us gladly choose the 
early morning hours, and the beautiful later time after 
. sunset, for our travelling, generally making a consider- 
able pause towards the middle of the day. As we 
wound along this coast road the sea was of the deepest 


cerulean blue. Nothing can exceed the brilliancy of this 
southern colouring. The eye would weary of its same- 
ness were it not for the repose of the rocky gorges that 


the road occasionally traverses. Nothing could be 
more striking than the view both of land and sea just 
before our entrance into a ravine with a most ill-omened 
name, Barnauco dé la Horta, or ravine of the gibbet. 
To carry on the unpleasing association, we had to pass 
another mountain gorge, called the Col de Balaguer, the 
haunt. of notorious bandits and bandoleros. 

The plague-of mosquitoes was most terrible, we were 
told, especially later on in the year. The women protect 
their avms by. long mittens that look like Valencian 
stockings with the feet off. Their earrings are very 
remarkable, and very African im their appearance : they 
are so heavy that they have the additional support of a 
string passed over the top of the ear. They prize them 
greatly, and I found much difficulty in proeuring @ pair 
to bring home as a specimen. Nothing pleased them 
more tham any appearance of admiration. for their 
costume, amd they readily entered into eomversation 
with these who speke their language. The villages 
were very bright amd pleasant to look at im the lovely 
blooming spring. The Catalan hamlets are reckoned 
very good specimens:of Spanish’ villages, the inhabitants 
being, generally speaking, more industrious thaw is 
usually the ease with the Spanish peasantry. The 
cottages are rather curious, and somewhat unlike what 
we are used to. They are very narrow and of consider- 
able length. The hearth is the first object that strikes 
you, with the bright crackling logs of wood on it, and 
on either side are recesses where the family sleep, and 
on beyond in the background are the stalls for the oxen 
and mules. Over head are roosting places for the fowls, 
and hay, and straw, and other provender are piled up 
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ready for use. One entrance serves alike for all, 
human beings and animals. The cleanly appearance that 
these cottages have is therefore extraordinary, and does. 
no small credit to the Spanish housewife, though of 
course, as in our own country, there are the tidy and 
the untidy. One thing to be said is, that in such a 
climate as the one they are blessed with, the whole 
family of a Spanish peasant lives out of doors, very 
seldom entering the house but to sleep, or in the 
rainy season. In consequence of this universal habit, 
there are no windows, though occasionally there is a 
sort of apology for them. It is very amusing watching 
the proceedings in one of these hamlets, Lacemaking is 
universal in the neighbourhood of Barcelona and Tarra- 
gona ; and very picturesque the pretty young girls look, 
with their pillows on their knees, and the bobbins 
passing rapidly through their slender fingers. The 
mothers are busy over all the household work, making 
clothes, cleaning vegetables, etc., ete., while the old 
women bask in the san busy with the maize, or Indian 
corn, pulling off the long dried leaves, which serve ad- 
mirably to stuff their mattresses, while the ears then- 
selves are laid aside till required for use. The distaff is 
still constantly seen, amd it is generally the oldest 
women who are employed im spimming, long after they 
would seem to be past all work. Fruit and vegetables 
make the greater part of their food; pumpkins are 
grown everywhere, even in the tiniest bit of ground be- 
longing to a peasant, and they are very universally 
liked. Slices of pumpkin roasted, or frizzled rather, over 
their charcoal fires, is a favourite dish amongst the 
poorer classes. ‘They grow to an immense size. The 
labour of watering these small gardens is very great; 
but absolutely all chance of produce depends on the 
ground obtaining a good supply of water. At all the 


inns in this part of the country, the attendants held in , 


their hands fans covered with bright paintings, to drive 
away the flies. In private dwellings these fans were 
very beautiful, with bright silver filagree handles, and 
the greatest taste was shown in the paintings and 
ornaments with which they were decorated. These are 
the real eastern fans, the Maniasheh, as they were called 
by the Moors. Even where the people are too poor to 
use fans, they make the palmetto leaf serve the same pur- 
pose. The plague of flies is so great that it would be 
impossible to exist without some precaution of the kind. 
But I must go on with my journey. 

It was getting late—later than we usually travelled— 
and we had been told so many fearful stories connected 
with the road we were travelling, that two ladies began 
to feel a little anxious to arrive at Vimaroz—lI can 
answer, at least, for myself—where we were to sleep. The 
road from Amposta (a town we had passed not long 
ago) to that place was famous, or rather infamous, for 
the tragedies that had there taken place. We passed 
by two rude stone crosses, marking the spot (as our 
coachman told us) where two fearful murders had been 
committed. 

Our fears, however, were soon dissipated on crossing 
the fine bridge built by Charles 1 over the river Cenia, 
and we were greatly amused at the same time by ou 
coachman taking off his hat and waving it vehemently 
in the air. On asking for am explanation, he told us 
that he was a Valencian, and that it was to show his 
delight at re-entering his own beloved province. After 
crossing this bridge we were in Valencia. 

Vimaroz seemed to consist chiefly of a fishing popu 
lation. Had it not been for the excellent fish they gave 
us, and the contents of our well-stored hamper, our 
plight as regards eating would have been a very sorry 
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sne. The inn was the most primitive house of enter- 
tainment that some of the party had ever seen. My 
knowledge of the language did us some good, and the 
people were perfectly obliging, and very anxious to 
comply with our demands as far as they were practicable; 
and so the night was passed somehow or another, and 
the delicious weather in the morning, and the charming 
drive to Valencia, soon obliterated all recollection of 
its inconveniences. Our road wound in and out of dif- 
ferent gorges, passed the Pena Gelosa Hills—the whole 
air was scented with the different aromatic herbs that 
grew so luxuriantly everywhere—and gradually brought 
us more and more into the lovely fertile land of Valencia 
—a very land of plenty amidst all the beautiful produce 
of those southern regions—till we reached Burjasot, a 
most charming spot, embosomed in gardens, which cover 
the gentle slopes on which it stands. Here all the wealthy 
Valencians retire to enjoy the soft refreshing breezes. 
There are most curious caves dug in the hill, of Moorish 
origin, and these are used for preserving corn. The figs 
that grow in this sunny spot are said to be superior to 
any that can be produced elsewhere ; plants have been 
sent both to Italy and France, but the Burjasotes fondly 
flatter themselves that their produce does not equal 
that from the parent trees. The view of Valencia from 
the esplanade is beyond everything charming, surrounded, 
as it seems to be, by those most picturesque trees, the 
oriental palm and the beautiful cypress. The moon was 
shining on the deep blue sea, and lighting up all 
heaven and earth with its soft and solemn light, as we 
entered Valencia, and took possession of the comfortable 
rooms ordered for us by our kind friends. 





PEEPS THROUGH LOOPHOLES AT MEN, 
MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS. 


BY CUTHBERT BEDE. 


* Tis pleasant, through the loopholes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd.”’ 
Cowrrr. 


NO. IX.—COUNTRY LETTER-CARRIERS, 


TE country letter-carrier and village postman is always 
a noteworthy person in a rural community. Expected 
alike by gentle and simple, known to every one in the 
neighbourhood, from the squire to his humblest tenant, 
from the farmer to the day-labourer, from the parson 
and doctor to the sexton and shopman, the country 
letter-carrier is welcomed in his coming and bidden 
God-speed in his going. Other men might come and 
other men might go, and their going and coming might 
hot attract the special attention of a neighbourhood ; but 
aweek’s absence of the letter-carrier from his accustomed 
round would be little short of a calamity to the whole J 
district. Nowadays, when half-a-dozen deliveries per 
diem are deemed barely sufficient for the transaction of 
the domestic and mercantile needs and necessities of the 
mighty million “of the great Babel,” it requires some 
mental exertion to endeavour to realise that former state 
of things in the United Kingdom, when the sending of 
a letter was as grave a business as the sending of an 
embassy; and when, till comparatively modern days, 
the country letter-carrier, with his tin horn, was a being 
48 unknown as the unicorn, and equally as useless to 
Society. But, while that heraldic quadruped still re- 
mains in the realms of myth and fiction, and only 
‘merges from them to dance attendance on the royal 
arms, the country letter-carrier has become an estab- 
lished fact and a necessity of our social existence. What 
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should we do without him, we country folk and rural 
people, “remote, unfriended, solitary, slow,’ in the 
nooks and corners of the land, in villages like our 
Minima Parva? As it is, we are frequently accused of 
stagnation by our friends from town, but that stagnation 
would assume a deeper degree of quiescent immobility, 
if we were cut off from all communication with our 
letter-carrier. He is a daily link between us and the 
outer world of distant friends and relatives, a medium 
through whose agency we can obtain peeps through the 
loopholes of the press; a “ messenger of grief, perhaps, 
to thousands, and of joy to some,” and “the herald of a 
noisy world,” who, even now, often ushers in his budget 
of news “ with heart-shaking music.” 

A personage so important is worthy of special treat- 
ment, particularly from the pen of one who, for many 
years, has been so dependent upon his services. Let 
the country letter-carriers, then, be my theme, in this 
September month, when the scattered unity of our 
population will, in their home tours and foreign travels, 
make acquaintance with so many specimens of this wide- 
spread class. We will not, then, here trouble ourselves 
with any search into the recondite history of the con- 
veyance of letters in earlier times. ‘The horse-posts of 
Cyrus are dead and gone, and the doves of Anacreon 
but rarely have their modern counterparts, unless it be 
in the pigeons tossed in the air from the Epsom downs. 
In the twenty-three centuries that have elapsed since 
Mordecai, at the bidding of King Ahasuerus, “sent 
letters by post on horseback,” with other “posts that 
rode upon mules and camels” (Esther ix. 10, 14), 
the world’s history will tell of numerous schemes 
and varying methods that have been devised and em- 
ployed to ensure the safe and speedy transmission of 
intelligence. It would require many pages merely to 
give an abstract of such schemes and methods of which 
the Oriental nations were the chief originators; and it 
would demand a stiii larger space to trace the rise of 
our own great central establishment at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, and the gradual development of its wonderful 
machinery of management, from the royal liveried post- 
men of Henry the Third’s day to Mr. Ralph Allen’s estab- 
lishment of cross-posts in 1720, from Mr. Palmer’s 
mail-coach system of 1784, to the development, by 
Rowland Hill, of that penny postage system, introduced 
on January 10, 1840, which, nearly a century before, 
had been established in Edinburgh by Peter Williamson, 
and which had been purchased of him by the govern- 
ment in 1760. Leaving, therefore, this larger portion of 
this great subject, with its various branches, such as the 
introduction of the book post in 1848, the pattern post, 
the money orders, the savings’ bank, and the various 
beneficial ways in which the Post-office system is worked, 
and which have already been noticed in these pages,* 
I would here restrict myself to a mention of those 
humble officials of the Post-office who so largely assist 
in carrying out its efficiency in the remotest nooks 
and corners of the land, by tramping their weary rounds, 
day after day, through sunshine and storm, mud and 
dust, heat and cold, at one time moist with July heat, 
at another with “ spattered boots” and “ frozen locks,” 
like the Olney letter-carrier who brought Cowper’s 
newspaper as the dusk of the winter evening was 
gathering round. 

For, the gentle poet and the good people at Olney 
would appear to have been obliged to wait for their 
letters and papers until late in the afternoon, being in 
the condition of those described by Crabbe, 


* See the Leisure Hour, “‘ Post-office Progress,’? No, 602; * Post- 
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“ Who, far from town, 
Wait till the postman brings the packet dewn.”’ 
And this is a condition that still obtains in many rural 
spots where the letter-carrier does not deliver up his 
bag to the keeper of the receiving-house until nearly 
midday. And the worst of it is, that the later the 
post is in coming in, the earlier it is in going out; so 
that, to answer letters by return of post is a business 
that entirely breaks into the wholeday. If we are ex- 
pecting to receive an important letter we cannot stir 
from home until it has been delivered; and then we 
are unduly hurried in replying to it. In the days of 
Cowper and Crabbe, correspondents did not expect to 
receive such speedy replies to their communications as 
they look for in this present day of railways, telegraphs, 
and penny postage; though, to be sure, Cowper, in 
1765, wrote from Huntingdon to his cousin, Lady 
Hesketh, “If I was to measure your obligation to write 
by my own desire to hear from you, I should call you 
an idle correspondent if a post went by without bring- 
ing me a letter.” But then (as Southey said) Cowper 
was one of the best letter-writers of the century, and he 
was not “so unreasonable” as to expect his cousin to 
write to him when it was not convenient for her to do 
so. The transmission of correspondence, slow and 
tedious as it then was, when compared with our own 
day, had been greatly accelerated since ‘Taylor, the 
water poet, described the postmaster of that same 
county-town of Huntingdon, as he found him in 1618. 
The name of this worthy was Riggs, and he kept .the 
Crown Inn in the High Street of “ the gloomy brewer’s” 
town; for the postmasters of that day were usually 
innkeepers. “He was informed who I was,” says 


Taylor, “and wherefore I undertook this my penniless 
progress; wherefore he came up to our chamber and 


supped with us, and very bountifully called for three 
quarts of wine and sugar, and four jugsof beer. Hedid 
drink and begin healths like a horse-leech, and 
swallowed down his cups without feeling as if he had 
had the dropsy or nine pound of spunge in his maw. 
In a word, as he is a post, he drank post, striving and 
calling by all means to make the reckoning great, or to 
make us men of great reckoning. But in his payment 
he was tired like a jade, leaving the gentleman that was 
with me to discharge the terrible shot, or else one of 
my horses must have lain in pawn for his superfluous 
calling and unmannerly intrusion.” Such is the poet’s 
portraiture of the Huntingdon postmaster forty-two 
years before the General Post-office was established by 
Act of Parliament, and deprived innkeepers and private 
persons of the privilege to “ provide and prepare horses 
and furniture to let to hire unto all through posts and 
persons riding in post, by commission or without, to and 
from all and every the places of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, where any post-roads are.” From 1660 such 
persons were to be appointed only by the Postmaster- 
General and his deputies; and they were not only to 
supply horses at half-an-hour’s notice, but also to pro- 
vide a guide with a horn to such as rode post. 

This horn was the customary badge of office of the 
country letter-carrier; and, when Cowper removed 
from Huntingdon to Olney—still keeping to the banks 
of that river whose scenery he loved, and in whose 
“noble stream,” as he called it, he loved, while at 
Huntingdon, to bathe three times a week—the approach 
of the letter-carrier, as he came over the long straggling 
bridge (the forerunner of the present structure) “that 
with its wearisome but needful length” spanned the 
waters of the Ouse, widened to a “ wintry flood,” was 
heralded to the poet and the people of Olney by the 
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sound of his “twanging horn.” Indeed, the long tin 
horn was not the peculiar badge of the country letter. 
carrier, for it also was used by the town distributor of 
correspondence and news: and it will probably be 
within the personal recollection of many of my readers, 
that the delivery of letters in London and other large 
cities, was accompanied by a hideous fanfaronade of tin 
horns, each postman performing a wild solo with a 
power equal to the “ blast of that dread horn” borne on 
those Fontarabian echoes that came to the ears of 
King Charles. The arrival of the mail-coach was an- 
nounced by a similar tin-horn solo, except in those caseg 
where the red-coated guard was a sufficient musician to 
play upon the key-bugle. Such a musician was the 
“Charley James” of my younger days, the celebrated 
guard of that most celebrated coach the “ Hirondelle” 

(the word was always pronounced as spelt), which, with 

the “ Hibernia,” conveyed the mails from Worcester to 

Shrewsbury. On May-day they raced to see which 

coach could accomplish the journey in the briefest time; 

the coaches were gay with May-boughs, the horses with 

ribbons and resplendent harness, and the guards with 

new redcoats, and Charley James “qui scarletum coatum 

habebat,” as the comic Latin grammar says, played 

spirit-stirring melodies on the silver key-bugle which 

had been presented to him by admirers of his musical 

talent. But that was an exceptional case, and the 

common tin-horn was the normal instrument and 

badge of office of the mail-guards and letter-carriers. 

It was with such tin-horns that the “ Mercuries” and 
“hawkers,” as the newsvendors of Cowper’s day were 
called, announced the publication of ‘‘ The Spectator,” 
“The Flying Post,” and other papers of the period; 
and it was with similar twanging horns that the 
victories of the British arms by land and sea, under the 
great captains of the age, Nelson and Wellington, were 
first heralded to a noisy world. “Glorious news!” 
“Great victory!” ‘A thousand prisoners!” and such 
like cries, were shouted by them in stentorian tones in 
the brief intervals when their horns were silent, and 
these cries took the place of those sensational advertise- 
ments of the penny press, which we are daily accustomed 
to see in railway-stations and in newsagents’ windows. 
A roll of the “ Extraordinary Gazette” in one hand, and 
a copy of the same tied round their hat, proclaimed 
their calling, even if any one had been so deaf as not to 
hear the noise of their horns and clamour. At length 
these tin-horns became a nuisance so intolerable, that, 
in the early part of the reign of George Iv, they were 
forbidden by law to be used in the London streets. 4 
fine of ten shillings was to be the penalty for a first 
conviction of the offender, and twenty shillings for 4 
second conviction. Thus in towns the tin-horn was put 
down, together with muffin-bells, dustmen’s-bells, and 
other similar disagreeables, although the two last-named 
are still permitted at London-super-Mare, much to the 
annoyance of Brighton visitors, especially those who are 
invalids, and have been recommended to lodgings in 4 
quiet street, where, as is always the case with “ quiet 
streets,” the fish-sellers, the nigger vocalists, the 
acrobats, the Punch shows, the stray musicians, and the 
other flotsam and jetsam of a fashionable seaside tow, 
most do congregate, making the street as “full of 
noises” as Prospero’s island, and giving the modern 
Hogarth a subject for a companion picture to his 
“ Enraged Musician.” 

The urban letter-carrier has vanished, together with 
his tin-horn; and the town postman has changed to 4 
smart-liveried person whose sharp rat-tat and hurried 
walk are heard several times in the course of the day. 
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« Every day, as sure as the clock, somebody hears the 
postman’s knock,” is the not very recondite remark ofa 
song, whose popularity is due to the liveliness of the 
air to which it has been wedded; which air, by the way, 
strongly recalls the melody of “ The Witches’ Dance,” in 
Locke’s music to “ Macbeth.” But, though “somebody 
hears the postman’s knock,” it is highly satisfactory to 
the inhabitants of “the great Babel” that nobody hears 
the postman’s horn. Yet, as fashions survive in the 
country long after they have gone out of date in town, 
so the postman’s horn is still to be heard “ twanging” 
as it did eighty years ago at Olney. In rural districts, 
the letter-carriers, as they plod their round from village 
to village, still, in numerous instances, continue to 
herald their approach with that “ heart-shaking music ” 
in which they indulged in Cowper’s day. Here, for 
example, in Minima Parva, I hear the sound of such 
a twanging horn from such a country letter-catrier 
nearly every day in the year; and experienced ears will 
detect its peculiar twang from the like tin-horn perform- 
ance of the rag and bone collector, as he also makes his 
rounds from cottage to cottage, and announces his 
coming with horn-blowing. Indeed, those lines of 
Cowper’s—the seven first in the fourth book'of “The 
Task”—would still aptly describe the country letter- 
carrier of the present day, as he may be found in many 
rural districts. And dear to artists is the country 
letter-carrier! Painters of the English genre class delight 
in him; and very rarely is there an exhibition of 
modern paintings without a picture of the country 
letter-carrier depicted under some one of the many 
varietics that he presents. And it may not be out of 
place to say that those seven lines from “The Task ” 
descriptive of the Olney postman appeared in the cata- 
logue of “ The Exhibition of Drawings and Sketches by 
Amateur Artists,” held at 121, Pall Mall, in the year 
1853, appended to drawing No. 394, the amateur artist 
of which was the present writer, who had long loved the 
poet of Olney and all his works, and who, in that draw- 
ing, endeavoured to realise his idea of Cowper’s country 
letter-carrier. 

But, to come to real artists—to such men as Mr. 
Frederick Goodall, and those who have limned the 
country letter-carrier in his many aspects and diverse 
surroundings. Some have represented him, as Mr. 
Goodall has done, lounging in the yard of the village 
inn while its inmates and frequenters discussed the news 
in the opened paper or looked at their letters. Others 
have shown him turning away with a pitying expression 
from the widow to whom he has given the black-edged 
envelope, whose contents will inform her of the death of 
her only son. ‘ Sad news from India” was the title of 
this picture, produced at the time of the mutiny. 
Again, too, has he been shown, handing to a pleased 
recipient the white-enamelled envelope with its wedding- 
cards. “It'll be your turn next, miss!” was the sug- 
gestive title. For it is a pleasing characteristic of the 
country letter-carrier, that he has a word for every one. 
The town postman is too hurried in his duties to allow 
him to converse even with the policeman; and he is 
little more than a human machine performing its work 
at a regularly-sustained speed, and marking its rapid 
progress by a sharp rat-tat, as the letters are slipped 
into the box, and the postman is rat-tatting at the next 
house before the servant can answer the door. If the 
town postman has occasion to pause for a talk, his con- 
Versation is of the most business-like character, to ask 
for a signature for the receipt of a registered letter, or 
Something equally official. But the country letter- 
carrier has a word for every one he meets, from the 
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stone-breaker on the road to the squire in “the high 
hall-garden.” Sometimes he has to read to the re- 
cipient the letter that he delivers, spelling out the 
crabbed handwriting of the ill-written scrawl that would 
tax even the powers of that so-called “blind man” at 
the General Post-office, whose peculiar province it is to 
decipher those postal addresses that seem to other 
persons as difficult as cuneiform inscriptions; and this 
is one phase of his varied character which has been 
represented by artists. Others have depicted his in- 
creased importance on St. Valentine’s Day, which is a 
day that always adds largely to the letter-carrier’s 
labours both in country and town. Charles Lamb 
wrote of it, that, on this day, “the weary and all for- 
spent twopenny postman sinks beneath a load of delicate 
embarrassments not his own.” And Elia thus speaks 
of the postman’s knock :—“ Not many sounds in life, 
and I include all urban and all rural sounds, exceed 
in interest a knock at the door. It ‘ gives a very echo 
to the throne where Hope is seated.’ But, its issues 
seldom answer to this oracle within. It is so seldom 
that just the person we want to see comes. But of all 
the clamorous visitations, the welcomest in expectation 
is the sound that ushers in, or seems to usher in, a 
valentine. As the raven himself was hoarse that an- 
nounced the fatal entrance of Duncan, so the knock of 
the postman on this day is light, airy, and confident.” 
And so, the letter-carrier on Valentine’s Day is a 
subject of which Mr. G. Thomas and other artists have 
taken advantage. Last year, in the Suffolk Street Ex- 
hibition, there was a very clever picture by Mr. W. 
Hemsley, called “The Village Postman, ‘ nothing, I’m 
afraid, this morning, miss.’” To which title were 


appended these lines from the passage in “The Task ;” 


** Messenger of grief, 
Perhaps, to thousands, and of joy to some; 
To him indifferent whether grief or joy.” 

The expected message in this instance would appear 
to have been a joyous one, to judge from the expression 
of the bright-faced and brightly-dressed young lady 
who looked anxiously over the old postman’s shoulder, 
as, with spectacles on nose, he turned over the letters. 
in his hand. ‘The pastoral landscape behind these well- 
drawn figures made the picture a pleasing and charac- 
teristic representation of the modern country letter- 
carrier in England. What he is in Ireland, Mr. Erskine 
Nicol has shown us in his important picture of “The 
Cross Roads,” in this year’s exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, where “Shaun the Post” is seen getting his 
bags in readiness for the expected car. 

A primitive country letter-carrier will be seen in 
this sportsman’s month, by many an English deer- 
stalker, grouse-shooter, fisherman, or tourist, in the 
wild and pleasant places of Scotland and the Wes* 
. Highlands. When the blessings of the post had been 
spread far and wide, and every town in the United King- 
dom could boast of its post-office, it necessarily hap- 
pened that, in thinly-populated districts, the-mail carts 
had to be supplemented by letter-carriers; and this 
was especially the case in the Scottish Highlands. 
But when the universal penny had penetrated into the 
remotest regions, and the number of letters and letter- 
writers had increased, proportionate facilities were 
granted for the spread and interchange of their com- 
munications; and, at the present day, there are few 
villages in the Scottish Highlands that cannot show to 
their Gaelic-speaking inhabitants some one heather 
thatched cottage, marked out from its neighbours by 
being dignified with a board on which is painted the 





magic English legend “ Post-office.” This cottage is 
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commonly the village shop, wherein all the necessaries 
of life can be obtained, from candles and bacon to linen 
and broad-cloth. If the village is not on one of those 
famous turnpikeless roads that are daily traversed by 
dashing mail-carts, the letter-bag is taken to the nearest 
point at which the mail-cart will pass. Of course, too, 
it happens, as in many rural districts in England, that 
there are people who are so locally situated as to be cut 
off from the nearest receiving-house by some miles of 
hill and dale; and such persons are necessarily compelled 
to establish for postal purposes their own letter-carrier 
—the gille-ruithe—to give him his proper Gaelic desig- 
nation. These gillies, whose daily duty it is to carry 
the laird’s letter-bag to and from the mail-cart, are 
usually lads; for the word Gillie (or rather gzlle) is not 
strictly confined to the age of boyhood, any more than 
our English postboy is prevented by his boyish appella- 
tion from being a wizened man of sixty; and gvlle is 
any servant, whether he be the gille-ruithe or “running 
footman,” or the gille-cois or “footman,” or the gille- 
each or “groom.” And Gillie Callum, who gave his 
name to the tune to which the sword dance (hence 
called after him) is performed, was a servant named 
Calum. The modern gille-ruithe, then, the running 
footman, or letter-carrier gillie, is usually a lad, and 
more frequently accomplishes his to and fro journeys in 
the normal West Highland manner of children and 
women, that is, with bare legs and feet. But the gillie 
from whom I, one September, made a sketch, was 
somewhat of a swell, and had been endued by his laird 
with stout boots and a velveteen coat, around which 
was slung the deerskin letter-bag. As he had to 


traverse the ground between his master’s house and the 
post-office four times a day, and as the distance, though 
only three miles by the crow’s flight, was “ over brake, 


brook, and scaur,” and down into the heart of a deep 
glen and “squinting” (the Queen herself has adopted 
this expressive word in her “ Journal”) the shoulder of 
a precipitous hill, we may fairly admit that this High- 
land specimen of a letter-carrier did a fair amount of 
walking ere the Sabbath brought him that rest which 
its very name implies, but which is denied to so many 
country letter-carriers in England. 

Such a gille-ruithe as I then saw, was once an im- 
portant member in the establishment of every Highland 
laird. His duties compelled him to be continually on 
the move, and frequently to undertake long and perilous 
journeys in the delivery of his master’s missive. The 
crossing of a river when it was “in spate” or swollen, 
was an ordinary circumstance required in the duties of 
the gille-ruithe, whose inventive powers were often 
severely taxed to devise an expedient for keeping his 
laird’s letter safe from wet, while he stemmed the 
torrent or swam theriver. And when the abilities for 
letter-writing increased, and the facilities for. intercom- 
munication of ideas were heightened and developed, the 
office of the gille-rwithe was not discarded in the 
Western Highlands, the running footman being retained 
for postal services, and not for attendance upon carriages 
and state coaches—a custom preserved to the present 
century, and recorded in the sign of “The Running 
Footman,” in Charles Street, Berkeley Square, London. 
Some Highland families of distinction—like the Duke 
of Gordon at the end of the seventeenth century—were 
accustomed to supply their lack of postal news by 
sending their gille-rwithe on a month’s tour, with in- 
structions to store up in his mind as large a budget of 
information as he could diligently acquire and carefully 
remember. So that a letter-carrier who adequately 
filled such an occupation, must have had much of that 
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talent which distinguished Mr. William Woodfall, who, 
when the “ Morning Chronicle” was started in 1769, and 
the reporting of parliamentary debates was forbidden 
by the standing orders of both Houses, was accustomed 
to listen to the speeches and write a report of them 
from memory. Previous to that, the pen of Dr. John- 
son had been employed to write such allegorical or 
imaginary debates as should escape the penalty of the 
act; a circumstance thus referred to by Dr. W. H. 
Russell, in his speech at the Newspaper Press Fund 
dinner, on the 6th of last June :— 

“ Since the days when it was difficult for Dr. Johnson 
to write imaginary debates, in which he conferred, no 
doubt, a great deal of eloquence on what he dared say 
were very dull and stupid men, down to the present 
day, when the debates were enlivened by the speeches 
of a Gladstone and a Disraeli, the press had been grow- 
ing with the growth of liberal institutions, and had 
been recognised more and more by the Parliament of 
this country.” 

The distance daily walked by a country letter-carrier, 
irrespective of weather and the state of the roads, is 
frequently very great. The Braemar letter-carrier, who 
died at the close of George the Third’s reign, had, 
during the thirty-six years that he held the office, 
walked 260,000 miles in the execution of his duties, 
which would give an average of rather more than 
twenty-three miles a day for the six days of the week. 
I was personally acquainted with a similar case in a 
midland county, where the distance accomplished by 
the letter-carrier each working day of the week was 
twenty-two miles from point to point, though often 
more than this, especially on the day when the local 
newspaper had to be delivered at various farmhouses. 
The effort that had been made to obtain him a day of 
rest on the Sunday was only partially successful ; and 
on Sundays he had to walk sixteen miles, the greater 
portion of his route lying over a wild, hilly, and heavy 
country. The man was an old soldier who had served 
in India; he stood six feet two, was as upright as “a 
post,” and gave the military salute when he passed 
any one, walking with a steady, long, swinging step. 
He had two enforced holidays every year, on the days 
when he drew out his small pension, but on these days 
he had to pay a substitute. During the five years of 
my acquaintance with him, I never knew him to have 
but one other “holiday,” and that was on the day of 
his wife’s funeral; she was a black woman, and they had 
a large family of various gradations of hue between 
black and white. When [I tried to speak a word of 
comfort to him on his loss, he expressed his grief some 
what oddly :—*“To think,” said this old soldier letter 
carrier, “ that she should die and leave me after I had 
taken the trouble to bring her so many thousand miles.” 
Great as were the pedestrian feats of this country letter 
carrier, they were exceeded by those of William Brock- 
bank, “the walking post” from Manchester to Glossop, 
in 1808, and previous to that, the letter-carrier from 
Whitehouse to Ulverstone. If we may credit the pub 
lished statements of this man’s walking powers, “his 
daily task was not less than forty-seven miles.” When 
Mr. Edmund Capern was the letter-carrier at Bideford, 
Devon, he made good and profitable use of his long 
walks by his poetical compositions. 

The poet Coleridge was once walking in the Lake 
district, when he saw a young girl who was servant at 
the village inn, reluctantly giving back to the letter-car- 
rier the letter he had brought for her, because she 
was unable to pay for its postage. Coleridge paid the 
shilling, and gave her the letter; and when the postman 
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had gone, received her explanation, that his kindly- 
meant payment was useless, as there was no writing in 
the letter, but merely certain marks on its outside, 
evyhich let her know that her mother was well. They 
were too poor to correspond at the cost of a shilling a 
letter. Another person, similarly circumstanced, used 
to address a newspaper to her mother, addressed “ Mrs. 
Campbell” if she was well, and Mrs. “ Campbill” if she 
was ill; which was, certainly, in the latter case, a very 
unsatisfactory communication. But we may judge from 


the existence of such cases, what a widespread blessing 
it must have been, when the penny-stamped letters 
mere first distributed by the country letter-carriers. 
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CHAPTER VIII—SOME PAROCHIAL EXPERIENCES—PREACHING— 
LECTURES. 

I must confess that my first curacy was no sinecure; 
for, as I have before observed, during the last 
few years of the late vicar’s life the parish had been 
much neglected. Accordingly we found that many 
things wanted setting on foot, and maintaining in 
eficiency when fairly floated. Under the zealous 
guidance of my fellow-workman—for my vicar was really 
a fellow-labourer—we originated, and in several instances 
carried out successfully, various different schemes for 
the temporal and, I hope I may add, the spiritual wel- 
fare of the inhabitants of the parish. 

Our first aim was to endeavour to draw the parish- 
ioers more frequently and regularly to their church. 
I think that the new choir, about which I have already 
spoken, was one great means to this end. It gradually 
grew into popularity, and the pains taken by the viear’s 
wife and the other ladies I have mentioned, in regularly 
attending to and superintending the different practices 
of the choir, regardless of weather, reacted upon the 
attendance of the choir members and their friends. 

The next change my vicar and myself set about was 
to greatly simplify our sermons. We tried to make 
them as plain and practical as possible, and enlivened 
them with as many illustrations as we could from scrip- 
ture, and from nature and life. I am persuaded that, 
in general, preachers take far too much for granted as to 
the knowledge of their hearers in regard to religious 
truths. Next we also shortened our discourses, making 
them seldom to exceed twenty minutes in their delivery. 
For occasional services, or for audiences in towns, who 
¢an congregate round a chosen preacher, this time is, of 
course, short; but for an ordinary mixed audience, 
especially in the country, I think it enough. 

My vicar was no advocate for extempore addresses, 
and I myself fully agreed with him in this respect, not 
having “the gift”: but though we did not preach ex- 
tempore, we both made a point of studying our sermons 
well, so that we really preached them, and not read them, 
m the pulpit. 

I remember that when I preached my first sermon, 
uervousness made me elevate my voice too much for 
the size of the church. I heard two or three remarks 
tpon this first sermon of mine. One of the farmers 
said “he should like his farm boys to have such a voice 
to scare away the birds from the young wheat.” Another 
labourer thought “it was not bad for a journeyman 
parson.” Not at all a misnomer for a curate, I thought, 
when I had this remark repeated to me afterwards. 
Such hints were useful, both as regards overcoming 
iervousness and managing the voice. 

The first time that I baptized a child, also, my gravity 
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and fortitude received a somewhat violent shock. The 
infant in question was more than two years old, and in 
its struggles to free itself from my arms, it seized my 
spectacles and dashed them into the font, exclaiming, 
“I won't, I won't.” Now this font was rather a deep 
one, and as, on account of my deficiency in sight, I 
could not see to finish the ceremony without them, 
nothing remained to be done, after I had baptized the 
crying and struggling child, and gladly returned him to 
his mother’s arms, than to strip up my sleeve and fish 
for my spectacles until I found them, which happily I 
quickly did, and having wiped and adjusted them, re- 
sumed the service, which | concluded without further 
accident ; but my composure was slightly ruffled, as the 
affair happened in the presence of a large congregation 
of grinning rustics, and the squire’s pew was full of 
magnates from a neighbouring hall. 

Another and more important accident once made me 
exceedingly uncomfortable fora time. I was going to 
preach in the evening at a town about ten miles off from 
my parish, and in a church where the service was 
“ strictly rubrical,” and where the attendance was ex- 
ceedingly large. This same church had been entirely 
restored by the resident parishioners themselves, with- 
out any assistance from outside. The vicar was popular, 
but just at this time in a bad state of health; accordingly, 
as I was well acquainted with him, I volunteered to 
assist him occasionally in the evening. 

On this particular night I had to set off rather 
hurriedly, having been detained at home by unexpected 
extra work, When I arrived at the vestry I felt in my 
pocket for my sermon-case, but, alas! it was not there, 
nor in the pocket of my great-coat. Now I knew that 
the vicar was an exceedingly nervous man, and of course 
totally unprepared to preach, as he naturally expected 
that I had everything ready. Being late, the choir 
were already robed when I entered; so, as it was time 
for service to commence, I just asked for a Bible, 
which was given me, and I saw the vicar stare at my 
unusual request, because I had always arranged that I 
should read the lessons whenever I preached. I made 
no reply to his inquiring gaze, but silently followed 
him out of the vestry, and as I did so I could feel the 
cold chill down my back; but I resolved that I would 
brave out the matter, and that the vicar should be put 
to no inconvenience. 

Although I read the lessons, as I have stated was my 
allotted task, yet I managed to find a text and arrange 
an outline of a sermon. The season was Advent. I 
took for my text, “He shall judge the world in 
righteousness.” The suddenness of Christ’s return, the 
signs of that coming, the events, as far as scripture 
tells of that day, the judgment itself, the effects of the 
judgment, the necessity of preparation for it, and that 
+ now, because none can tell how soon it may begin, these 
topics formed the subject of my discourse. I certainly 
trembled as I knelt in the pulpit, but I did earnestly 
pray for assistance from on high, that the congregation 
(and it was a vast one) might not suffer through my 
carelessness in losing my manuscript. I feel sure that 
the prayer was heard, All fear left me after I read the 
words of my text; and then, remembering whose 
message I had to deliver, I was able to proceed, and for 
twenty minutes never faltered or hesitated for a 
moment. I had preached in that church several times 
before, but never previously extemporary, so perhaps it 
was from this fact, added to the solemnity of the subject, 
and the earnestness of the preacher, that the congrega- 
tion was fixed in deepest attention. 

Although my vicar and myself did not deliver strictly 
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extempore addresses in the pulpit of the church, yet he 
wished me to give a sermon of this kind once a week, in 
a building which had been an old chapel in a distant 
hamlet of the parish. This sort of “irregular” service 
I am sure produced a good effect among the people; at 
least outwardly, for I know that the attendance was 
numerous, and the chapel always full. 

From my own observation, I have come to the con- 
clusion, that if the same clergyman, in a country village 
church, has to preach twice every Sunday, that a written 
sermon in the morning, and an address without notes 
in the afternoon, would be found to produce most 
efficient good among his parishioners. The circum- 
stances of each man’s parish must determine his 
arrangements, but if I ever am the incumbent of a 
parish, I shall certainly try the plan I here advocate. 

Passing from sacred to secular addresses, I stated a 
few chapters back, that, with the consent of the vicar, I 
started some lectures, in order to counteract the silly 
superstitions of the people. Though the first which I 
delivered, upon the subject of the Reformation, was not 
so clearly understood by my audience as I could have 
wished, yet I am happy to say that the majority of those 
delivered by myself and other friends were generally 
successful. During the six winters I was in the parish, 
I myself wrote and delivered forty-seven lectures upon 
popular subjects. I will not weary the reader with a 
list of them, but I may add that the subjects included a 
wide range. In addition to these, others were delivered 
by several of the surrounding clergy, and by two of our 
resident farmers. But in case of a failure, such as the 
carriage conveying the lecturer being upset in our narrow 
lanes, I was always prepared to act asa kind of stop- 
gap. Lecturing upon secular subjects was not our 
worthy vicar’s especial forte, but he very kindly and 


ably assisted us by his constant presence in the chair, 
and by his purse also, in hiring the various diagrams 
used to illustrate the different subjects of the lectures. 
We generally wound up the evening’s entertainment 
with a hymn and the National Anthem, the clergyman’s 


wife presiding at her harmonium. Now the mention- 
ing of this instrument reminds me of a very noble act 
of heroism performed by the vicar’s wife herself. Fora 
few Sundays, while the organ was undergoing repair, her 
private harmonium was removed from the vicarage and 
placed in the organ gallery. At this instrument she her- 
self presided. One afternoon there was an unusually large 
congregation, the occasion being three funerals from one 
family. The people found great difficulty in finding a 
sufficient number of seats; the vicar’s wife perceiving this, 
went down from the gallery to assist in obtaining the 
desired extra accommodation ; just as she re-ascended the 
stairs, she slipped, and her leg was broken. This accident, 
happening at the top of the stairs, was not perceived by 
scarcely any one. In some way or other, with the greatest 
presence of mind, she managed to regain her seat at the 
harmonium; and my readers will hardly credit my 
veracity when I tell them, that after this painful 
accident, the vicar’s wife actually not only played the 
whole of the appointed music on the instrument, using 
the remaining unbroken foot to move the bellows, but 
also led the singing in addition. The first intimation to 
her husband of the accident, was the sight of his wife’s 
pony carriage at the church door, and herself being 
carried down the gallery stairs at the conclusion of the 
service. She withheld the knowledge of her fall from 
her husband, for she felt that, had he known it, he might 
have been so unnerved as not to have been able to 
perform his duty (I was away atthetime). All honour 
be to such a wife! 
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Varieties. 


Tue AutrHor oF “JAMES BRAITHWAITE, OR THE STORY oF 4 
Suprercarco.”—The Queen has contributed £100 towards the 
Kingston Testimonial Fund, which is promoted by the Duke 
of Manchester and other admirers of Mr. Kingston, the ex. 
cellent writer of boys’ books.— Atheneum. 

GEOGRAPHICAL Prizes aT Pustic ScHoors.—The Royal 
Geographical Society, on the suggestion of Mr. Francis Galton, 
Author of “The Art of Travel,’”? have announced a series of 
prizes to be competed for in the chief schools of England, 
Scotland, Ireland. The first competition will take place in 
May, 1869, by examination papers sent down to the several 
schools, thirty-seven in number, as follows :—English Schools; 
Birmingham, King Edward’s School; Brighton College; 
Cheltenham College; Clifton College; Dulwich College ; Eton 
College ; Greenwich, Royal Naval School ; Haileybury College; 
Harrow; Hurstpierpoint ; Liverpool College ; London, Charter 
House, Christ’s Hospital, City of London School, King’s College 
School, Merchant Taylors’, St. Paul’s, University College School, 
and Westminster ;—Manchester School ; Marlborough College; 
Repton ; Rossall; Rugby; Shoreham; Shrewsbury ; Upping- 
ham ; Wellington College ; Winchester.—Scotch Schools: Aber- 
deen Grammar School; Edinburgh Academy; Edinburgh 
High School; Glasgow High School.—Irish Schools: Ennis 
College ; Enniskillen Royal School; Dungannon Royal School; 
Rathfarnham, St. Columba’s College. 

Post-OFFICE NEWSPAPER DEPARTMEN? AT BERLIN.—In the 
convenient and economical transmission of newspapers: and 
periodical publications, Prussia is superior to England and 
France. By sending an order to any post-office in Germany, 
newspapers, &c., are obtained promptly and for the publishing 
price. There are ninety clerks and porters employed in the 
office at Berlin. Paper and string cost annually £1,500; a 
bale of paper being used every day, as the newspapers are sent 
out entirely covered. The work of the evening dispatch begins 
at four o'clock, and lasts till ten; that of the morning begins 
at one a.m., and closes at seven a.m., for which there are two 
different sets of clerks. During the day there are all the 
alterations in the registers of the orders to be made. In one 
room of the large building, German newspapers are received; 
in another, German periodicals of all sizes; in a third, news- 
papers and periodicals from Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, 
Denmark, Sweden and Prussia are received, whether destined 
for the interior, or sent from any one to any other of those 
countries; in a fourth, parliamentary despatches are wrapped 
up and addressed to the deputies. 

Beer FOR ForEIGN Parts.—British beer finds its way to 
almost every part of the known world. The export list for the 
year ending with October last shows that it was shipped from 
this kingdom for all parts of Europe and America, for South 
Africa and Western Africa, for Morocco, Syria, and Palestine, 
China, Persia, Java, Madagascar, Cape Verde Islands, and 
various islands in the Pacific. To India were shipped in the 
year 170,504 barrels, of the declared value of £499,033 ; to 
Australasia 111,839 barrels, of the value of £461,029; to the 
British West Indies 27,377 barrels, to the United States 19,856 
barrels, to British North America 7,588 barrels, to Brazil 
19,727 barrels, to the Argentine Confederation 13,964 barrels, 
to Chili 12,551 barrels, to Uruguay 11,578 barrels, to Pera 
7,392 barrels. The largest export for Europe was to France, 
14,418 barrels. The total export of the year, though not equal 
to that of 1865 or 1866, amounted to 525,619 barrels, of the 
declared value of £1,960,053. 

Cross Purposes.—Many years ago a man named Cameron, 
who was employed at the George Hotel, Kilmarnock, Scotland, 
left for Australia. For many years he did not hear from, of 
had not written punctually home. At last, when he did so, it 
seems that his wife, instead of replying by letter, at once set 
off for Gladstone, Queensland, from which place he had written 
The steamer in which she came to Gladstone passed a steamer 
in which he was leaving Gladstone for Sydney. From Sydney 
she followed her husband to Melbourne. Not hearing from his 
wife, Cameron went home to find his daughter in the hands of 
their friends, a grown-up child of twelve years. He at once 
returned to Australia in search of his wife, Jane Murdoch 
Cameron, but they had not met since. We insert this a 
Cameron’s urgent request, and in the hope that it will meet 
the eye of somebody who may know something of Mrs 
Cameron’s fate.” —Queenslander (Brisbane). 





